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event ? Of all appeals to faith is not rationalism the most complete and 
arbitrary ? 

But it is time to make amends for our somewhat querulous attitude 
toward the form and spirit of the book. The treatise is well worth careful 
consideration both for its composition and content. If its judgments are a 
little too depressing at times, the brief analyses and reflections are often 
illuminating. As an example of the bookmaker's art the work cannot be 
too highly commended. M. M. Curtis. 

Western Reserve. 

The Educational Theory of Immanuel Kant. Translated and Edited with 

an Introduction by Edward Franklin Buchner. Philadelphia and 

London, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1904. — pp. 309. 

The present volume consists of an introduction and bibUography of 
eighty pages by Professor Buchner ; Kant's Lecture-Notes on Pedagogy, 
one hundred and twenty-one pages ; and sixty-six pages of selections bear- 
ing on Education from Kant's other writings. 

Professor Buchner has been a student of Kant for a number of years and 
is well prepared to relate Kant's pedagogy to his philosophy so far as that 
can be done at all. He enters upon his task with sympathy and spirit, 
but there is nothing to lead one to suppose that his great admiration for 
Kant the philosopher has caused him to magnify unduly Kant's contribution 
to educational theory. Moreover, any fear that one may have had that a 
new idol was to be offered to school-masters, or a new school established, 
is quieted as one passes from page to page of Professor Buchner's judicious 
and discriminating account of Kant's pedagogical ideas. 

Kant's Lecture-Notes, which constitute the second part of the volume, 
consist of an Introduction and the Treatise proper. The former is con- 
cerned mainly with a statement of the grounds of the necessity and possi- 
bility of education. The Treatise opens with a statement of the scope of 
education, which is either ' physical ' or ' practical. ' The editor makes 
the interesting observation that we have in this division a prophecy or 
reference back to the third antimony of the first Critique. ' Physical ' 
relates to nature, while ' practical ' relates to freedom. 

In the first part of the Treatise, which deals with the physical care of 
children, Kant probably merely summed up the medical wisdom and en- 
lightened popular opinion of his time regarding the proper care of children. 
As one runs through these paragraphs, one cannot help thinking of the lofty 
heights of the inquiry concerning the possibility of synthetic judgments 
a firiori, in contrast with Kant's quaint and homely observations regarding 
the evils of over-swaddling and swinging cradles. If one were so inclined, 
one might draw a curious parallel of extracts firom the Critique of Pure 
Reason and the Lecture Notes on Pedagogy, and get the impression that it 
is a far leap from philosophy to pedagogy. And yet it quickens our ad- 
miration for Kant's versatility to see how easily he passes from the severe 
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reflections of the critical philosophy to good advice concerning the proper 
method of feeding babies, and it affords a certain delight to be reminded 
that after all Kant was human and possessed of deep and abiding human 
interests. 

The antithesis between nature and freedom appears again in a striking 
form when we come to his treatment of what would now be called intel- 
lectual education, which Kant refers to as the physical culture of the mind 
or soul, as contrasted with moral culture which aims solely at freedom. 

On the basis of the ' faculty ' psychology which he accepted and further 
developed, Kant established the theory of the formal discipline of the 
various faculties — memory, imagination, judgment, understanding, etc. 

In the sections on Moral Education, Kant approaches more nearly the 
spirit and leading conceptions of the Critique of Practical Reason, and one 
catches something of the moral rigorism of that Critique. The words 
"duty," "obedience to law," "conscience," "reverence for the moral 
law, ' ' are written large. ' ' Moral education consists in furnishing children 
with certain laws which they must follow exactly " (p. 190). 

Six sections of the Treatise set forth briefly Kant's views concerning 
religious education. The Treatise concludes with sections on the pedagogy 
of adolescence, guidance of the sex instincts, etc. 

Selections (sixty-six pages) and numerous footnotes from Kant's other 
writings (mainly the Anthropology and the Critique of Practical Reason), 
make a valuable addition to the Lecture-Notes, which constitute Kant's 
formal treatment of pedagogy. David R. Major. 

Ohio State University. 

La morale de Kant (deuxieme edition, revue et augmentee). Par Akdre 

Cresson. (Bibliotheque de philosophie contemporaine.) Paris, Felix 

Alcan, 1904. — pp. 212. 

This work, the first edition of which appeared in 1897, consists of four 
approximately equal parts. In the first two, dealing respectively with the 
' ' form ' ' and the ' ' content of the moral life, ' ' the author gives a beauti- 
fully clear statement of Kant's theory. The third division is a "critical 
examination " of the system ; while the fourth is devoted to the " historical 
position of the Kantian ethics. ' ' 

In the critical part of the book, after noting the great influence which 
Kant actually exerts, Cresson indicates the reasons for relegating the sys- 
tem to a merely historical position. His arguments fall into two series, 
those attacking the logic of Kant's conclusions, and those directed against 
the fundamental principles themselves. Taking up the first class, the 
author finds that Schopenhauer's criticism, in which happiness is said to 
be the criterion for determining if a maxim can possess universal value, 
applies in particular cases but not to the doctrine as a whole. The deriva- 
tion of appropriation, however, is incorrect because intelligible possession 
is an encroachment on the external freedom of other men. Moreover, to 



